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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


ONLY  eight  weeks  remain  in  which  to  make  plans  for  attending  the 
Ninth  Annual  Educational  Conference  at  Ohio  State  University. 
More  than  twenty  out-of-state  speakers  have  been  engaged  to  address 
the  general  and  sectional  meetings.  The  speakers  are  well  known  in 
their  particular  fields,  and  their  addresses  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
educational  interests. 

Three  new  sections — Adult  Education,  Attendance  Supervisors,  and 
Higher  Education — have  been  added  to  the  Conference  Program  this 
year.  The  Adult  Education  Section  will  be  directed  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
Allen  Charters,  an  expert  in  adult-parental  education  who  is  a  regular 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  University  faculty.  A.  O.  Heck,  professor 
of  school  administration  in  the  College  of  Education,  has  charge  of  the 
sectional  program  for  attendance  supervisors,  school  nurses,  and  visiting 
teachers.  The  new  director  of  the  University’s  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  W.  W.  Charters,  will  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Higher 
Education  Section.  Mr.  Charters  was  recently  made  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Journal  of  Higher  Education  which  will  be  issued  for  the  first  time 
next  September  by  the  Ohio  State  University  Press. 
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i  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  QUARTER 
—  1929  — 

I  Summer  Quarter  June  17  to  August  30 

First  Term  June  17  to  July  24 
j  Second  Term  July  25  to  August  30 


Self-improvement  and  self-ad¬ 
vancement,  in  the  interests  of  greater 
competency  and  wider  opportunity,  are 
the  goals  of  the  ambitious  teacher.  To 
the  thousands  of  such  teachers  in  this 
commonwealth,  the  Summer-Quarter 
session  of  Ohio  State  University  opens 
wide  the  door.  Resolved  to  make  each 
successive  summer  session  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  significant  than  the  last, 
the  University  administration  is  add¬ 
ing  this  year  to  the  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  course  offerings  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  recruit  for  the  summer  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  prominent  educators  from 
other  institutions  to  supplement  the 
substantial  work  of  the  University’s 
own  teaching  personnel. 

In  the  field  of  education,  espe¬ 
cially,  prospective  students  will  note 
with  great  interest  that,  for  the  first 
time,  this  institution  will  offer  a  reg¬ 
ular  course  with  Dr.  VV.  W.  Charters, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  an  expert  in  the  fields  of 
educational  research  and  curriculum 
construction,  who  is  now  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
staff.  Mrs.  Jessie  Allen  Charters  is 

(4S) 


also  an  outstanding  addition  to  our 
staff  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  few 
leading  authorities  in  the  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  field  of  adult  and  parental 
education. 

The  Dalton  Demonstration  School, 
inaugurated  last  summer,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  larger  scale  with  Miss 
Helen  Parkhurst  again  in  charge. 

With  special  reference  to  graduate 
work  and  professional  requirements  in 
education,  it  is  significant  that  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Education 
was  conferred  upon  62  candidates  at 
the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter  in 
1928,  as  compared  with  45  degrees  of 
like  rank  the  year  before.  General  en¬ 
rollment  tends  to  parallel  this  increase, 
having  risen  from  3,080  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1927  to  3,504  in  1928.  As 
heretofore,  the  College  of  Education 
will  offer  its  full  complement  of  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  useful  to  classroom 
teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  super¬ 
intendents,  college  and  normal-school 
administrators,  and  those  interested  in 
various  phases  of  special  education. 

Departmental  offerings  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  are  summarized  in 
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this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Additional 
courses  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Commerce 
and  Administration,  the  School  of 
Journalism,  and  other  branches  of  the 
University — which  are  offered  con¬ 
currently — are  listed  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  Bulletin  of  the  University 
which  will  be  forwarded  upon  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  University  Examiner, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

George  F.  Arps 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Sixteen  years  ago  this  month  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  created  a 
Survey  Commission  which,  after  nine- 
months’  study  and  investigation  of  the 
schools  of  the  State,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  there  be  es¬ 
tablished  “Departments  of  Tests  and 
Survey”  in  each  of  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  State.  The  following  Legisla¬ 
ture  enacted  this  recommendation  into 
law,  and  in  September,  1921,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Educational  Research  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Ohio  State  University  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  College  of 
Education.  The  original  idea  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox  that  there  was  need  for  a 
careful  study  of  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  in  education  in  the  State  is  still 
a  dominating  one  with  the  Bureau. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  continuously  attack¬ 
ing  problems  which  confront  the 
school  people  of  the  State  and  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  render  aid  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems. 

During  the  Summer  Quarter  the 


members  of  the  Bureau  staff  will  be 
in  residence,  teaching  a  limited  load, 
but  always  available  for  conference 
with  students  who  have  problems  upon 
which  they  would  like  guidance  or 
suggestion.  The  Bureau  is  not  a  teach¬ 
ing  department.  Its  members  teach  a 
limited  schedule  in  regularly  organized 
departments. 

The  Bureau  has  within  its  organ¬ 
ization  a  growing  library  especially 
equipped  for  graduate  students.  Stand¬ 
ard  works  of  reference,  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  leading  periodicals,  and  a 
growing  number  of  the  latest  profes¬ 
sional  books  are  available. 

To  discover  a  new  truth,  a  better 
device,  a  more  excellent  method,  is 
highly  important.  The  value  of  such 
discovery  is  limited,  however,  if  those 
who  might  use  this  knowledge  remain 
in  ignorance  of  it.  In  order  that  the 
school  people  of  Ohio  may  be  readily 
informed  of  the  results  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  research,  the  Bureau  publishes 
the  Educational  Research  Bul¬ 
letin  and  distributes  it  free  to  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
who  request  it. 

The  Bureau,  in  its  staff,  its  library, 
and  its  organ  of  publication,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  fulfill  its  function  for 
the  student  body  and  for  educators 
throughout  Ohio.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  provided  for  assistance  and 
guidance  in  the  studying  of  any  school 
problem. 

THE  EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  Education  Library,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  work¬ 
ing  laboratory  for  advanced  students 
in  this  College.  It  has  a  growing 
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collection  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
pamphlets  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  psychology  for  the  use  of  ad¬ 
vanced  and  graduate  students  who  are 
carrying  on  research  work  and  educa¬ 
tional  investigation.  Upon  application, 
small  tables  are  assigned  to  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  assemble  ma¬ 
terial  on  their  special  research  prob¬ 
lems  for  further  use. 

The  open-shelf  system  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Library  permits  free  and  direct 
access  to  every  book,  journal,  and 
pamphlet  in  the  collection  and  induces 
the  habit  of  pleasurable  and  profitable 
browsing  among  the  books.  It  is  also 
designed  to  develop  the  ability  for  in¬ 
dependent  and  effective  use  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  any  library  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  later  have  to  consult.  In  the 
main  reading-room  is  conducted  a 
new-book  display  to  bring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  students  and  teachers  notices 
of  the  latest  professional  books  and  edu¬ 
cational  news  and  all  recent  additions 
to  the  Education  Library.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  book-reserve  room  for  the 
books  used  as  assigned  readings  in  the 
various  education  courses.  The  sets  of 
bound  educational  periodicals,  which 
may  be  freely  consulted  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  are  also  shelved  in  the  reserve 
room. 

All  summer  students  registered  in 
the  University  may  enjoy  the  full  ref¬ 
erence  use  of  the  libraries  without 
formalities.  They  may  withdraw  books 
for  home  use  by  registering  at  the  Main 
Library  of  the  University  and  pre¬ 
senting  their  fee  card  when  applying 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  out  books. 

The  Education  Library  is  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  Quarter  each  week 
day,  except  University  holidays  and 


Saturdays,  from  7:30  a.  m.  until  9:30 
p.  M.  On  Saturdays  it  is  open  from 
7:30  A.  M.  until  5:00  p.  m. 

The  library  staff  is  available  at  all 
times  to  render  aid  to  the  individual 
student  in  using  the  library  and  in 
finding  material  on  any  subject  in 
which  he  is  interested.  The  Educa¬ 
tion  Library  also  offers  during  the 
Summer  Quarter  the  following  course 
of  instruction: 

302.  Bibliography — 

One  credit  hour.  First  term.  Two 
class  periods  each  week.  Miss  Bailey 

A  brief  course  for  summer  students  who 
do  not  expect  to  attend  the  University 
during  the  academic  year.  It  is  designed  to 
train  students  how  to  find  material  in  the 
library  and  how  to  use  books  with  an 
economy  of  time  and  effort. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL 

The  Department  of  Principles  of 
Education  will  continue  its  policy  of 
conducting  a  Demonstration  School 
during  the  Summer  Quarter.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  director 
of  the  Dalton  Schools,  Incorporated, 
New  York,  and  originator  of  the  Dal¬ 
ton  Laboratory  Plan  for  Teaching, 
is  again  directing  this  school. 

As  last  year,  the  staff  of  the  school 
will  consist  of  teachers  from  the  par¬ 
ent  school  in  New  York.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Principles  of  Education 
has  been  conferring  with  Miss  Park¬ 
hurst  since  the  close  of  the  last  sum¬ 
mer  session  about  extending  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  1929  demonstration. 

Enrollment  in  the  Demonstration 
School  will  again  be  limited.  Grades 
IV  to  IX  inclusive  are  to  comprise  the 
school.  Pupils  may  be  enrolled  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Demonstration  School, 
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Department  of  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
University.  An  enrollment  contribu¬ 
tion  of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  all 
applications  for  entrance. 

The  Demonstration  School  provides 
students  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in 
the  College  of  Education  with  the 
opportunity  to  make  first-hand  obser¬ 
vations  of  a  progressive  type  of  teach¬ 
ing  methods.  This  contact  with  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  theories  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  put  to  the  test  in  shaping  edu¬ 
cative  procedures  proved  exceedingly 
valuable  and  stimulating  last  summer. 

SUMMER  LECTURE 
PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  attractive  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  Summer  Quarter  offerings 
is  the  series  of  lectures  and  concerts 
which  the  Committee  has  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  summer-session 
students.  During  the  summer  of 
1928,  several  musical  programs  and 
approximately  forty  lectures,  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  were  presented. 

The  program  for  the  1929  Summer 
Quarter  is  now  being  planned  and 
students  are  assured  of  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  attend  a  most  interesting  series 
of  lectures  and  musical  programs. 
Among  the  speakers  and  the  topics 
which  were  presented  last  summer 
were  the  following:  Herbert  W. 
Smith,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York,  “Youth  and  Poetry”;  Ethel 
Peters  Simon,  extension  secretary, 
Ohio  Branch,  National  Council  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  “The  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  Its  Relation 
to  Education”;  W.  W.  Charters, 
“The  Case  Method  in  Character  Edu¬ 
cation.” 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
SUMMER  QUARTER 

No  event  on  the  University’s  social 
calendar  for  the  summer  is  more  en¬ 
joyed  than  the  “Round-Up,”  which 
takes  place  in  the  first  term  of  the 
Summer  Quarter.  This  is  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  gathering  together  all  men 
of  the  University. 

The  Round-Up  is  held  at  Riverside 
Park  which  is  northwest  of  Columbus. 
Games  of  all  kinds  keep  the  pleasure- 
seekers  busy  and  help  put  them  in  a 
physical  condition  fit  to  appreciate  a 
full-pound  steak.  Horseshoe-pitching, 
baseball,  and  volley-ball  are  favorite 
sports.  The  baseball  game  between 
students  and  faculty  is  easily  the 
crowning  event  of  the  afternoon.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  dinner,  at  which  the 
“pound-T-bones”  have  made  them¬ 
selves  famous,  is  a  program  of  songs 
and  speeches.  The  popularity  of  the 
Round-Up  is  indicated  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  steaks  which  have  been 
bought  during  the  past  five  summers — 
205  in  1924,  261  in  1925,  310  in 
1926,  351  in  1927,  and  366  in  1928. 

The  annual  picnic  for  the  students, 
faculty,  and  clerical  staff  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  is  held  early  in  the 
second  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 
The  1928  picnic  was  held  at  the  York 
Country  Club.  The  committees  in 
charge  have  requested  that  similar 
plans  be  made  for  1929.  Golfing  is 
open  to  all  who  are  interested,  games 
for  both  men  and  women  are  played 
along  the  shady  banks  of  the  Olen- 
tangy  River,  and  a  feast  is  had  on 
roastin’  ears  and  the  menu  that  goes 
with  them.  An  all-college  “sing,” 
stunts,  and  dancing  provide  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment. 
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=  =  OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  =  = 


FINE  ARTS 

An  unusually  full  range  of 
courses,  most  of  them  of  twelve-weeks 
duration,  is  offered  by  three  members 
of  the  regular  staff  and  is  designed  to 
answer  the  needs  of  three  different 
groups  of  students — undergraduates, 
graduates,  and  supervisors  of  art.  Un¬ 
dergraduates  who  wish  to  continue 
their  regular  work  or  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts  may  elect  courses 
in  freehand  drawing,  design,  art  ap¬ 
preciation  and  water-color  painting.  In¬ 
struction  in  water-color  painting  will 
be  offered  for  beginning  and  advanced 
students.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
study  of  the  theory  of  color  and  pic¬ 
torial  composition  carried  on  in  studio 
work,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
out-door  sketching  of  landscapes  for 
which  the  campus  and  adjacent  city 
and  countryside  offer  excellent  subject 
material. 

For  the  first  time  during  a  short 
summer  session  there  is  being  offered 
a  survey  course  in  the  history  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fine  arts  (Fine  Arts 
475).  This  is  an  elementary  course  of 
thirty  lectures  planned  to  present  the 
significance  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  cultural  development  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  More  concentrated  study 
of  certain  periods  of  art  history  is  of¬ 
fered  for  advanced  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  prepared  for  specialized 
study.  For  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
art  there  are  offered  courses  either  of 
six-  or  twelve-weeks  duration,  present¬ 
ing  work  in  the  various  art  mediums. 


Fine  Arts  371  and  471  are  planned 
to  meet  problems  in  special  fields,  such 
as  presentation,  courses  of  study,  source 
material,  processes,  museum  trips,  and 
include  observation  of  work  done  in  the 
Dalton  Demonstration  School  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst. 
Courses  370  and  470  are  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  forced 
to  teach  art  without  adequate  training 
and  those  who  wish  to  enrich  the 
teaching  of  other  subjects  by  means  of 
fine  arts. 

DURING  THE  ENTIRE  QUARTER 

421.  Elementary  Freehand  Drawing — 
Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Rannells 
423.  Advanced  Freehand  Drawing — 
Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Rannells 
Work  is  done  in  various  black  and  white 
mediums  and  problems  in  composition  are 
considered. 

432.  Intermediate  Design — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Payant 
441.  Water-Color  Painting — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Fanning 
444.  Advanced  Water-Color  Painting — 
Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Fanning 
465.  Technical  Problems — 

Three  to  five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Fan¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Payant,  Mr.  Rannells 

470.  Art  Problems  for  Teachers — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Payant 

This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  who 
have  no  special  preparation  in  art  but  who 
wish  to  enrich  their  work. 

471.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Art — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Payant 
General  and  special  methods  are  studied, 
and  teaching  methods  in  the  Dalton  School 
are  observed. 
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657.  Proseminar — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Fanning 
Specialized  study  is  carried  on  in  im¬ 
portant  art  periods. 

661.  Advanced  Technical  Problems — 
Three  to  five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Fan¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Payant,  and  others 
This  course  is  open  to  students  of  par¬ 
ticular  ability  in  design,  drawing  and 
painting,  who,  having  completed  the  other 
technical  courses  offered  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  wish  to  pursue  advanced  problems 
in  these  fields  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department. 

FIRST  TERM 

321.  Elementary  Freehand  Drawing — 
Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Rannells 
332.  Intermediate  Design — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Payant 

370.  Art  Problems  for  Elementary 
Teachers — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Payant 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  given 
for  those  who  have  to  teach  art  without 
adequate  preparation. 

371.  Art  Problems  for  Teachers  of 
Art — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Payant 
This  comprises  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  for  more  advanced  teachers  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Dalton  School. 

475.  Art  Survey — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Fanning 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
In  presenting  courses  for  the 
Summer  Quarter,  the  Department  of 
History  of  Education  has  in  mind  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  are  pur¬ 
suing  a  continuous  course  and  of  those 
who  are  present  only  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

DURING  THE  ENTIRE  QUARTER 
401.  History  of  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Five  credit  hours.  Five  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Fay 


809.  Research — 

Three  to  five  credit  hours.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Good,  Mr.  Eckel- 
berry 

Prerequisite:  Two  hours  of  credit  in 
801. 

DURING  EITHER  TERM 

404-405.  History  of  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours.  Six  lectures  each 
week.  All  instructors 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  European 
history,  philosophy,  or  psychology,  and 
junior  standing. 

801.  Seminar — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  One  two- 
hour  conference  each  week.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Good,  Mr.  Eckel- 
berry 

FIRST  TERM 

352.  Educational  Classics — 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Anderson 

This  course  aims  to  lead  the  student 
to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  literature  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  educational  writings  of 
Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  others 
will  be  examined. 

403.  History  of  Pre-Renaissance  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours.  Six  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Fay 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  European 
history,  philosophy,  or  psychology. 

607.  History  of  Industrial  Education — 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Anderson 

The  course  presents  the  development  of 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  industrial 
education  in  schools. 

609.  Present-Day  Problems  in  Educa- 
cation,  I — 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Good 

A  review  in  the  light  of  their  history 
of  the  attempts  to  solve  some  of  the  most 
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urgent  problems  in  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  America. 

611.  History  of  Education  in  Ohio — 
Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Eckelberry 
A  study  of  the  development  of  elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  in 
Ohio,  as  related  to  the  political,  social, 

>  and  economic  development  of  the  state, 
and  to  the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States  at  large. 

619.  History  of  Higher  Education — 
Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Good 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
are  preparing  for  teaching  or  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  in  colleges  and  other 
higher  institutions.  Secondary-school 
teachers  engaged  in  preparing  pupils  for 
admission  to  higher  institutions  and  gen¬ 
eral  students  of  education  may  also  be  in¬ 
terested.  The  course  will  involve  both 
a  historical  and  a  comparative  study  of 
;  European  and  American  institutions. 

SECOND  TERM 

*  353.  Educational  Classics — 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Anderson 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Historj’ 
of  Education  352  but  may  be  taken 
(  separately.  The  educational  writings  of 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  others 
will  be  examined. 

I  354.  Nineteenth  Century  Leaders  of 

1  Educational  Thought  in  England 

(First  half  of  course  No.  603) — 
Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Anderson 
The  student  reviews  the  educational 
writings  of  a  group  of  men  whose  literary 
ability  and  keen  insight  into  the  intel- 
I  lectual  and  moral  needs  of  their  time  en- 

Iabled  them  to  exert  a  wide  and  profound 
influence  upon  the  educational  thought 
not  only  of  professional  teachers  but  of 
the  general  public.  Among  those  whose 
views  on  education  will  be  examined  are 


Spencer,  Huxley,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

608.  History  of  the  American  High 
School — 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Mr.  Eckelberry 
617.  Great  Teachers — 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  each 
week.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors, 
and  graduate  students.  Mr.  Good 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION 

All  students  and  teachers  will  find 
an  exceptionally  rich  offering  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  courses  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Education  during  both 
terms  of  the  1929  Summer  Session.  A 
wide  selection  is  available  to  the  be¬ 
ginner,  the  experienced  teacher,  and 
the  graduate  student  seeking  work  for 
a  higher  degree. 

Modern  tendencies  of  industrial 
arts  on  all  levels  of  the  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  school  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  courses  for  both  men  and 
women.  No  one  is  content  with  the 
formal,  logical,  limited,  and  extrinsic 
development  of  manual-training  prac¬ 
tices  so  prevalent  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  An  activity  frogram  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  developed  in  the  Practical  Arts 
Laboratory  for  elementary  school 
teachers  in  courses  541  and  623.  Ex¬ 
ploratory  and  related  practical  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  junior  high  school  are  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  Industrial  Arts  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  courses  400  and  608. 

ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND 
THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  regular  staff.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Susan  G.  Troxel,  of  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  School  at  Ohio  University, 
will  again  offer  courses  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  elementary  teacher,  super- 
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visor,  and  principal  of  both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  standing.  Her 
courses  have  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  persons  studying  the  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan  of  Teaching. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  course  of¬ 
ferings  under  the  head  of  Vocational 
Education  in  both  terms  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Session.  Courses  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  are 
as  follows: 

FIRST  TERM 

411.  Wood  and  Cabinet  Work — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Warner 
Preparation  is  given  to  both  men  and 
women  in  knowledge  and  skills  relating 
to  woods  and  woodworking  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines. 

450.  Project  Design — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Warner 
Designs  are  made  which  involve  dif¬ 
ferent  industrial  materials  suitable  for 
construction  in  the  general  industrial  arts 
laboratory  of  the  junior  high  school  or  in 
the  specialized  classes  of  the  junior-senior 
high  school. 

510.  Shopwork  Related  to  the  Farm — 
Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith 
541.  Practical  Arts  Laboratory  for 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Troxel 
This  is  a  laboratory  course  involving  the 
use  of  tools  and  materials  which  enter 
into  an  activity  curriculum  in  elementary 
schools. 

600.  Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts 
Education  for  Students  of  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 
This  course  comprises  a  brief  historical 
resume  of  industrial  arts  education.  It 
emphasizes  the  present  status  and  trends  of 
industrial  arts  education  as  a  motivating, 
activating,  means  to  integration  and  com¬ 
mand  of  fundamentals  in  elementary 
grades;  as  a  differentiating,  exploratory 


medium  in  junior  high  schools;  and  as 
prcvocational  preparation  in  the  senior 
high  school. 

623.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of 
Practical  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
School — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Troxel 
625.  Organization  and  Supervision  of 
Industrial  Arts  Education  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 
The  relation  of  industrial  arts  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  general  curriculum  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

651-652.  Minor  Problems  in  Industrial 
Arts  Education — 

One  or  more  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 
and  staff 

Opportunity  for  intensive  study  or  in¬ 
vestigation  of  specific  phases  of  industrial 
arts  education  are  provided  here. 
801-802-803.  Seminar  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education — 

Two  credit  hours.  All  instructors 

SECOND  TERM 

400.  General  Industrial  Arts  Labora¬ 
tory — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Warner 
Orientation  is  provided  in  various  in¬ 
dustries  through  visitation,  reading,  dis¬ 
cussion,  experimentation,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  projects.  The  course  is  especially 
significant  to  teachers  of  the  general  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  laboratory  course  in  continua¬ 
tion  and  junior  high  schools. 

413.  Wood  and  Cabinet  Work — 

Five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith 
430.  Installation  and  Maintenance  of 
School  Shop  Equipment — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith 
606.  Specialized  Industrial  Arts  Curri¬ 
cula  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 
608.  General  Industrial  Arts  Curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  Junior  High  School — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Warner 
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652.  Minor  Problems  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education — 

One  or  more  credit  hours.  All  in¬ 
structors 

685.  The  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts 
in  the  Secondary  School — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 
801-802-803.  Seminar  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education — 

Two  credit  hours.  All  Instructors 

MUSIC 

The  past  several  summers,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music  has  offered  courses 
suitable  for  those  beginning  prepara¬ 
tion  for  school -music  teaching  and 
supervision;  there  have  also  been  a  few 
courses  for  the  advanced  student  and 
the  special  teacher.  For  the  summer 
of  1929,  the  same  group  of  beginning 
courses  will  be  offered,  but,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  requests  the  number  of 
advanced  courses  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  new  courses  include  two 
courses  in  history  and  appreciation  of 
music;  a  course  in  music  supervision; 
a  second-quarter  course  in  violin;  a 
second-quarter  course  in  wood-wind; 
two  courses  in  methods  of  class  in¬ 
struction;  a  course  in  harmonic  analy¬ 
sis;  class  lessons  in  voice  or  piano. 

The  teaching  staff  for  the  first  term 
includes  Royal  D.  Hughes,  director  of 
the  course  in  music  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Herbert  Wall  and  Joseph  A. 
Leeder,  Ohio  State  University;  Karl 
H.  Eschman,  director  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  at  Denison  University; 
and  Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  director  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Mus¬ 
kingum  College;  Sophie  Pratt  Bostel- 
man,  associate  director,  Visuola  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York;  Edith  M.  Keller 
State  Supervisor  of  Music;  Eugene  J. 
Weigel,  director  of  instrumental 


music,  Cleveland  Public  Schools;  Vera 
Watson  Downing,  Columbus;  Faye 
Reese,  director  of  music.  North  High 
School,  Columbus;  and  Olwen  Jones, 
Columbus,  accompanist.  Mr.  Leeder, 
Mr.  Eschman,  and  Miss  Reese  will  be 
on  duty  during  the  second  term. 

FIRST  TERM 

330.  Rural-School  Music  and  County 
Supervision — 

Four  credit  hours.  Miss  Keller 
430.  History  and  Appreciation — 

Four  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hamilton 
442.  School  Music  I — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Keller 

459.  Conducting — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Weigel 

460.  Beginning  Harmony — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Eschman 

465.  Harmonic  Analysis — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Eschman 
476.  Elementary  Sight-Singing  and  Ear 
Training — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Reese 
Music  A.  University  Chorus — 

No  credit.  Required  of  all  special 
music  students.  Mr.  Hamilton 
501.  Applied  Music — 

One  or  two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Wall, 
Mrs.  Bostelman 
Voice  or  piano  or  both. 

504.  Applied  Music — 

One  credit  hour.  Mrs.  Downing 
Violin. 

505.  Applied  Music — 

One  credit  hour.  Mrs.  Downing 
Violin:  Should  be  preceded  by  504. 

508.  Applied  Music — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Weigel 
Class  instruction  Is  given  in  wood¬ 
winds.  Each  student  is  required  to  have 
a  B-ilat  clarinet. 

509.  Applied  Music — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Weigel 
Class  lessons  in  wood-wind  instruments; 
should  be  preceded  by  508. 
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510.  Applied  Music — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Weigel 
Class  lessons  in  brass  instruments. 

603.  Modern  Music — 

Four  credit  hours. 

608.  Methods  of  Class  Instruction  in 
Piano — 

Three  credit  hours. 

609.  Methods  of  Class  Instruction  in 
Voice — 

Three  credit  hours. 

610.  Music  in  the  Junior  High  School — 
Two  credit  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  for  supervisors 
or  special  teachers  in  the  junior  high 
school  and  comprises  a  discussion  of  mate¬ 
rials,  problems,  and  organizations  in 
junior  high  school. 

611.  High-School  Music — 

Two  credit  hours. 

The  course  is  intended  primarily  for 
supervisors  or  special  teachers  of  music  in 
high  schools. 

612.  Supervision  of  Music  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  for  Seniors 
and  special  teachers. 

630.  Instrumentation — 

Three  credit  hours. 

Reading,  writing,  and  interpreting  or¬ 
chestral  scores  comprise  this  course. 

SECOND  term 

431.  History  and  Appreciation  of 
Music — 

Four  credit  hours. 

443.  School  Music  II — 

Three  credit  hours. 

46 1 .  Harmony — 

Three  credit  hours. 

478.  Elementary  Sight-Singing  and  Ear 
Training — 

Three  credit  hours. 

610.  Music  in  the  Junior  High  School — 
Two  credit  hours. 

611.  High-School  Music — 

Two  credit  hours. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Men 

ATHLETIC  COACHING  COURSES 
The  University  is  offering  for  a 
two-weeks  period,  beginning  June  17, 
several  courses  in  athletic  coaching  for 
college  and  secondary-school  coaches 
desiring  intensive  and  concentrated  in¬ 
struction.  These  courses  are  all  super¬ 
vised  and  conducted  by  the  varsity- 
sports  coaches.  Previous  coaching  ex¬ 
perience  is  desirable  for  those  who  en¬ 
roll  in  these  courses,  but  it  is  not  a  pre¬ 
requisite. 

500.  Training  Methods — 

One  credit  hour.  First  two  weeks.  Six 
lecture  hours  each  week.  Mr.  Duffee 

501.  Coaching  of  Football — 

First  two  weeks.  Two  credit  hours. 
Eighteen  lecture  and  laboratory  hours 
each  week.  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Wil- 
laman 

504.  Coaching  of  Basket  Ball — 

First  two  weeks.  One  credit  hour. 
Twelve  lectures  and  laboratory  hours 
each  week.  Mr.  Olsen 
508.  Coaching  of  Track  and  Field 
Sports — 

First  two  weeks.  One  credit  hour. 
Twelve  lectures  and  laboratory  hours 
each  week.  Mr.  Castleman 

NON-CREDIT  COURSES 
As  a  part  of  the  recreational  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  a  sum¬ 
mer  baseball  class  will  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Traut- 
man,  assistant  varsity  baseball  coach. 
In  addition  to  the  coaching  courses 
indicated,  the  Department  will  offer 
a  two-weeks  course  in  athletic  officiat¬ 
ing,  which  will  begin  Tuesday,  June 
1 8.  It  will  be  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  St.  John  and  will  be 
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given  daily  from  7:30  P.  M.  to  9:30 
p.  M.  thus  making  it  possible  for  those 
in  attendance  at  the  Summer  Quarter 
to  attend  these  lectures  and  carry  a 
full  schedule  of  other  academic  work. 

The  following  courses  in  Physical 
Education  are  open  to  students  in  the 
College  of  Education.  Students  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Liberal  Arts, 
Commerce  and  Administration,  and 
Engineering  wishing  to  take  these 
courses  must  secure  permission  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education. 

REGULAR  COURSES 
FIRST  TERM 

452.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical 
Education  for  High  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hindman 
473.  First  Aid — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Duffee 
480.  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Athletics  and  Physical  Education  for 
Boys — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Trautman 
482.  Play  and  Playground — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Hersey 
514.  Tennis — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Hindman 
540.  Principles  of  Physical  Education — 
Two  credit  hours.  First  term.  Four 
lectures  each  week. 

Women 

Several  courses  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  those  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  not  specialists  in  the  field 
of  physical  education,  but  who  desire 
an  understanding  of  how  to  teach 
physical-education  activities  which  are 
required  by  the  state  law.  Other 
courses  are  offered  to  those  who  are 
already  specializing  in  the  field  and 
wish  more  advanced  work  in  interpre¬ 
tative  folk  dancing  and  sports. 


The  department  extends  to  all  sum¬ 
mer-school  students  the  use  of  its 
recreational  facilities.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  and  out¬ 
door  golf  cages.  Tennis  tournaments 
are  organized,  and  special  evenings  are 
devoted  to  folk-dancing  parties  in  the 
gymnasium.  Students  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  a  swimming  class,  but  wish 
to  use  the  pool  for  recreation,  may  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  during  the  open  hour 
every  afternoon  at  five  o’clock. 

FIRST  TERM 

460.  Folk  Dancing — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Sehon 
464.  Elementary  Interpretative  Danc- 
ing —  ^ 

One  credit  hour.  Miss  Sehon 
471.  Sports  Technique — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Stein 
473.  First  Aid — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Duffee 
475.  Principles  of  Physical  Education — 
Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Hersey 
482.  Play  and  Playground — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Hersey 
485.  Plays  and  Games — 

One  credit  hour.  Miss  Hersey 
492.  Gymnastics — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Hersey 
514.  Tennis — 

One  credit  hour.  Miss  Meyer 

EITHER  TERM 

495.  Elementary  and  Intermediate 
Swimming — 

One  credit  hour.  Miss  Meyer 

496.  Advanced  Swimming — 

One  credit  hour.  Miss  Meyer 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 
The  Department  of  Principles  of 
Education  will  present  to  its  1929 
summer  students  a  faculty  augmented 
not  only  by  visiting  professors  but  also 
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by  members  who  have  been  added  to 
its  staflt  since  the  last  summer  session. 
Summer-school  students  will  meet  for 
the  first  time  Professor  H.  F.  Seely, 
who  came  to  Ohio  State  University 
this  year  from  the  John  Burroughs 
School,  St.  Louis,  and  Professors  Amy 
Bronsky  and  Laura  Zirbes. 

Miss  Zirbes  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  During  the  summer,  however, 
her  full  time  will  be  devoted  to  teach¬ 
ing  at  Ohio  State  University.  She 
came  to  the  faculty  at  the  opening  of 
the  Autumn  Quarter  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Bronsky,  who  came  to  Ohio 
State  University  from  State  Normal 
College,  Superior,  Wisconsin,  was  also 
added  to  the  staff  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  school  year.  Both  Miss  Bron¬ 
sky  and  Miss  Zirbes  will  offer  courses 
for  students  who  are  interested  in  the 
curricula  for  supervisors,  principals, 
and  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

Professor  Seely  will  offer  courses 
dealing  specifically  with  the  teaching 
of  English,  his  special  field.  During 
the  regular  year,  he  directs  the  work  of 
those  students  who  do  supervised  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  English. 

In  addition  to  these  prominent 
members  of  its  staff,  the  department 
will  also  present  at  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  V.  T.  Thayer,  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York;  Dean  J.  J.  Oppenheirner, 
of  Stephens  College;  and  T.  Living¬ 
ston  Scholtz,  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Northwestern  University. 
The  department  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  summer  staff.  Miss  Park¬ 


hurst  will  again  direct  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion  School  and  will  also  offer  a  course 
in  principles  of  education.  This 
course.  Relation  to  New  Movements 
in  Education,  gives  a  background  for 
an  understanding  of  the  laboratory 
plan  of  teaching  which  she  will  direct 
in  the  Demonstration  School. 

DURING  THE  ENTIRE  QUARTER 

650.  Minor  Problems — 

One  to  four  credit  hours.  All  in¬ 
structors 

760.  Spoken  and  Written  English: 
Teachers’  Course — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Wiley 
801.  Special  Problems  in  Educational 
Theory — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Bode 
814.  Special  Educational  Problems  in  the 
Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary 
Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow 
820.  Special  Educational  Problems  in  the 
Physical  Sciences  in  the  Secondary 
Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss 
824.  Special  Problems  in  Elementary 
Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim 
850.  Major  Research — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  All  in¬ 
structors. 

FIRST  TERM 

301.  Principles  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Scholtz 

302.  Principles  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Scholtz 

306.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  Elementary  Schools — 
Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Bronsky 
312.  Methods  of  High-School  Teach¬ 
ing — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss 
316.  Teaching  the  Primary  Grades — 
Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Bronsky 
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319.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the 
Elementary  School — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Bronsky 
340.  Teaching  High-School  Literature — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Seely 
376.  Elementary  Teacher  Training — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim 
382.  Methods  and  Problems  of  the 
Physical  Sciences — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss 
384.  The  History  Course  of  Study  in 
Secondary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow 
493.  The  Teaching  of  English  Studies 
in  the  Elementary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Zirbes 
601.  Moral  Ideals  in  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish 
610.  Supervision  of  Teaching  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Thayer 

613.  Supervision  of  Elementary-School 
Teaching — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim 

614.  Curriculum  Construction  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Oppenheimer 
625.  Problems  of  Curriculum  Construc¬ 
tion  in  Secondary  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Eikenberry 
640.  Modern  Tendencies  in  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Bode 
643.  Theories  of  Interest  in  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Alberty 
667.  The  Dalton  Plan  in  Relation  to 
New  Movements  in  Education — 
Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Parkhurst 
680.  The  Place  of  the  Schools  in  the  So¬ 
cial  Organization — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Oppenheimer 

682.  The  Educative  Process — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Thayer 

683.  The  Thinking  Process  in  Its  Edu¬ 
cational  Bearings — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish 
700.  The  Teaching  of  History — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow 
715.  The  Teaching  of  English — 


Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Seely 
716.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of 
Journalism  in  Secondary  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Myers 
725.  The  Teaching  of  German — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Roesler 
731.  The  Teaching  of  Latin — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Ogle 
735.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Rasor 
740.  The  Teaching  of  French — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Rockwood 
745.  The  Teaching  of  Spanish — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hendrix 

SECOND  TERM 

301.  Principles  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Scholtz 

302.  Principles  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Scholtz 

303.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Elemen¬ 
tary-School  Teaching — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Bronsky 

304.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the 
Elementary  Schools — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Bronsky 
312.  Methods  of  High-School  Teach¬ 
ing — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss 
320.  Teaching  Nature  Study  and  Science 
in  the  Elementary  School — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim 
341.  Teaching  High-School  Literature — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Seely 
383.  Methods  and  Problems  of  the  Physi¬ 
cal  Sciences — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss 
385.  The  History  Course  of  Study  in 
Secondary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow 
405.  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Alberty 
449.  Teaching  Children’s  Literature — 
Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Bronsky 
605.  Cultural  and  Vocational  Ideals  in 
Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish 
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610.  Supervision  of  Teaching  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Alberty 
612.  Survey  of  Scientific  Investigations  in 
Elementary-School  Subj  ects — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Zirbes 
615.  Experimental  Elementary  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim 
620.  Conceptions  of  Mind  in  Educational 
Theory — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Bode 
667.  The  Dalton  Plan  in  Relation  to 
New  Movements  in  Education — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Parkhurst 
683.  The  Thinking  Process  in  Its  Edu¬ 
cational  Bearings — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish 
716.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of 
Journalism  in  Secondary  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Myers. 

830.  Problems  in  the  Practice  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Supervision — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Zirbes 
835.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of 
History  in  the  Secondary  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow 
843.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of 
English  in  the  Secondary  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Seely 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Courses  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Psychology  during  the  Summer 
Quarter,  1929,  will  be  rich  both  in 
number  and  variety  and  in  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  contact  with  well-known  psy¬ 
chologists  from  other  institutions.  Both 
elementary  and  advanced  work  in  the 
fields  of  educational  and  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  will  be  included,  as  will 
courses  in  the  general  and  theoretical 
field.  University  undergraduates  may 
continue  their  progress  in  psychology 
without  interruption,  and  graduate 
students  may  take  advantage  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  for  research. 


Superintendents,  principals,  and  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  here  a  program  of  courses 
dealing  with  their  specific  problems. 

Three  professors  from  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  probably  one  from  Europe, 
will  be  on  the  faculty  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Quarter.  Their  names  cannot  be 
announced  at  this  time  because  final 
arrangements  are  not  complete. 

DURING  THE  ENTIRE  QUARTER 

401.  Elementary  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Instructors 

402.  Elementary  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Instructors 

406.  Intermediate  General  Psychology — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Weiss 

407.  Educational  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Instructors 

616.  Individual  Mental  Tests — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Maxfield 
618.  Clinical  Mental  Tests — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Maxfield 
620.  Practicum  in  Mental  Diagnosis — 
Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Maxfield 
670.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

801.  Major  Research — 

FIRST  TERM 

40 1 .  Elementary  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Instructors 
407.  Educational  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Instructors 
607.  Genetic  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Miss  Rogers 
609.  The  Exceptional  Child — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Maxfield 
613.  Mental  and  Educational  Tests — 
Three  credit  hours. 

629.  Advanced  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours. 

652.  Psychology  of  the  High-School 
Subjects — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pressey 
665.  Psychological  Problems  of  Deans  of 
Women — 

Mrs.  Gaw 
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670.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

All  instructors 
801.  Major  Research — 

All  instructors 

803.  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology — 
Two  credit  hours. 

810.  Psychological  Problems  in  Higher 
Education — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pressey 

SECOND  TERM 

401.  Elementary  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Instructors 

407.  Educational  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Instructors 

408.  Mental  Hygiene — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pressey 

610.  Adolescence — 

Three  credit  hours. 

61 1.  The  Mentally  Deficient  Child — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Maxfield 

62 1 .  Social  Psychology — 

Three  credit  hours.  Miss  Rogers 
628.  The  Learning  Process — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pressey 
662.  The  Elementarv-  and  Pre-School 
Child- 

Three  credit  hours. 

670.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

801.  Major  Research — 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

Courses  in  the  Department  of 
School  Administration  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  particularly  for  persons  who 
are  now  engaged  in,  or  who  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to,  positions  as  school 
administrators.  The  courses  are  usually 
graduate  courses,  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  during  the  Summer  Quar¬ 
ter.  Most  of  them,  however,  even 
though  of  a  graduate  character,  will 
be  open,  with  the  permission  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  to  advanced  undergraduates. 

The  number  of  graduate  students 
registered  in  this  Department  has  more 


than  doubled  during  the  last  four  sum¬ 
mers.  In  number  of  students,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  become  the  largest  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  More  than  three  hundred  regis¬ 
tered  as  majors  in  the  department  last 
summer.  Of  this  number,  about  fifty 
were  working  toward  the  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree.  Most  of  the  students  come  from 
Ohio,  but,  during  recent  years,  there 
have  been  many  registrants  from  other 
states. 

Each  summer  the  University  brings 
to  the  department  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  specialists  in  the  field  of 
school  administration.  About  a  dozen 
visiting  instructors  will  supplement 
the  regular  staff  for  the  1929  Sum¬ 
mer  Quarter.  All  of  these  instructors 
know  school  administration  in  both  its 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects. 

COURSES  TO  BE  OFFERED 

The  courses  to  be  offered  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers 
in  the  most  common  sorts  of  positions 
in  school  administration.  The  needs 
of  the  elementary-  and  high-school 
principal  and  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  have  been  particularly  remem¬ 
bered.  The  interests  of  most  of  the 
other  types  of  administrators  have  not 
been  neglected  as  a  perusal  of  the 
courses  listed  will  show.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  the  school  administrator, 
of  almost  any  sort,  will  be  able  to 
make  up  a  program  of  studies  to  his 
liking  during  either  term. 

For  the  guidance  of  students  desir¬ 
ing  a  definite  program  preparing  in 
one  field  in  school  administration  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Master’s  degree,  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses  are  suggested.  Courses 
outside  of  the  department  will  be  sug- 
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gested  in  conference  with  individual 
students.  Candidates  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  will  be  advised  individually  as 
their  needs  dictate.  Every  student  is 
urged  to  consult  his  adviser  in  the  de¬ 
partment  as  early  as  possible  about  the 
courses  he  should  take  and  in  what 
sequence.  The  following  courses  are 
required  of  all  graduate  majors  in 
School  Administration:  6 — ,  601,  and 
643.  These  courses  should  be  taken 
as  early  as  possible. 

I.  For  junior  and  senior  high-school 
frincifalsy  vice-frincipalsy  heads  of 
defartmentSy  and  supervisors,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  three  required  courses: 
609,  629,  625,  631,  642. 

II.  For  elementary-school  principals 
and  supervisors'.  624,  628,  631, 
637,  640,  800. 

III.  For  city  school  superintendents, 
assistant  superintendents  and  gen¬ 
eral  administrative  officers,  and  sup¬ 
ervisors'.  605,  607,  608,  624,  636, 
637,  647,  648. 

IV.  For  county,  village,  and  rural 
superintendents  and  school  super¬ 
visors'.  605,  607,  608,  610,  624, 
811. 

V.  For  research  directors  or  special¬ 
ists'.  605,  607,  608,  624,  625,  644, 
835. 

VI.  For  persons  specialvzdng  in  teach¬ 
er  training  or  planning  to  teach 
school  administration  in  a  college 
or  a  university:  consult  adviser. 

EITHER  TERM 

600.  Fundamentals  in  School  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  Teachers — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Simmons 

60 1 .  Administration  of  Pupil  Personnel — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 

Osburn 


605.  Personnel  Administration  in  Edu¬ 
cation — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Lewis 

608.  Business  Management  of  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Reeder 

609.  Administration  of  Extra-Curricular 
Activities — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Whitney 
617.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

Tw'o  to  four  credit  hours.  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Heck 

629.  High-School  Administration: 
(City)— 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Simmons, 
Mr.  Lake 

642.  Administration  of  the  Curriculum 
in  the  Secondary  School — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Maxwell 

643.  Educational  Statistics:  Elementary — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 

Foster 

644.  Educational  Statistics:  Intermedi¬ 
ate — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Morton 
651.  Fundamentals  in  School  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  Administrators — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr,  Davis 
65  5.  Administration  of  the  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Parkhurst 
800.  The  Preparation  of  Theses  and 
Other  Scientific  Papers — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Reeder 
802.  Seminar  in  School  Administration — 
Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Heck 
804.  Major  Research  Problems — 

Three  credit  hours  or  more.  Mr. 
Lewis 

820.  The  Administration  of  Curriculum 
Organization — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Charters 
826.  The  Administration  of  Guidance 
Programs — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr,  Eikenberry, 
Mr,  Whitney 

835.  Administration  of  Experimental 
Education — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Ashbaugh 
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FIRST  TERM 

624.  Administration  of  Standard  Tests 
in  Elementary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Osburn 

627.  Administration  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 

628.  Administrative  Problems  of  the 
Elementary-School  Principal — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Glenn 
640.  Administration  of  the  Curriculum 
in  the  Elementary  School — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Osburn 
645.  Administration  of  School  Libraries — 
Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Voegelein 
647.  The  Planning  and  Construction  of 
School  Buildings — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith 
657.  Administration  of  Platoon  Schools — 
Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Glenn 
670.  Administration  of  Teacher  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Pension  Systems — 

One  credit  hour.  Mr.  Kershner 
801.  Administration  of  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  McCracken 

810.  Social  Foundations  of  Public  School 
Administration — 

Three  credit  hours.  Open  upon  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 
Mr.  Alberty 

811.  State  Administration  of  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Clifton 

813.  Legal  Basis  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Williams 

815.  Seminar  in  County  School  Ad¬ 
ministration — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cracken 

816.  Seminar  in  School  Finance  and 
Business  Management — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Reeder 
825.  Problems  in  the  Administration  of 
Teacher-Placement  Agencies — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Anderson 
843.  Administration  of  Teacher-Train¬ 
ing  Institutions — 


Three  credit  hours.  Open  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor  and  chairman  of 
the  department.  Mr.  Williams 

SECOND  TERM 

607.  School  Finance — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith 
610.  The  Administration  of  Non-Urban 
Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Williams 

625.  Administration  of  Standard  Tests 
in  Secondary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Osburn 

626.  Administration  of  Health  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours. 

631.  Organization  of  the  Junior  High 
School — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Maxwell 
633.  High-School  Administration: 

(City) — Second  Course 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Eikenberry 

636.  School  Publicity — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Reeder 

637.  Administration  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Heck 
648.  Equipment  of  School  Buildings — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith 
650.  Administrative  Problems  of  the 
Non-Urban  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipal — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Williams 

817.  Seminar  in  Secondary-School  Ad¬ 
ministration — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Mr.  Eiken¬ 
berry 

830.  Administrative  Problems  of  the 
City  Superintendent — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Lake 
840.  Administration  of  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  McCracken 
845.  Seminar  in  Administration  of 
Higher  Education — 

Two  to  four  credit  hours.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cracken 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  specialist  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  of  national  repute  is  being  se¬ 
cured  for  courses  that  are  designed  par¬ 
ticularly  for  commercial  teachers.  Ad¬ 
ditional  information  regarding  Smith- 
Hughes  work  or  vocational  education 
may  be  secured  from  William  H. 
Stone,  Department  of  Industrial  Arts. 
FIRST  term 

485.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Commercial  Subjects — 

Three  credit  hours. 

506.  Introduction  to  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 

507.  Curricula  for  Commercial  Courses — 
Three  credit  hours. 

605.  Principles  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion — 

Three  credit  hours. 

606.  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Smith 

620.  Minor  Problems — 

Two  to  four  credit  hours.  All  in¬ 
structors 

801.  Major  Research — 

Three  or  more  credit  hours.  All  in¬ 
structors 

805.  Seminar  in  Vocational  Education — 
Two  credit  hours.  All  instructors 

SECOND  term 

502.  Curricula  for  Trade  and  Industrial 
Courses — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 
511.  Special  Methods  in  Vocational 
Teaching — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Stone 

621.  Minor  Problems — 

Two  to  four  credit  hours.  All  in¬ 
structors 

801.  Major  Research — 

Three  or  more  credit  hours.  All  in¬ 
structors 

805.  Seminar  in  Vocational  Education — 
Two  credit  hours.  All  instructors 


GRADUATE  DEGREES  AND 
DISSERTATIONS  IN 
EDUCATION 

Since  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1927- 
28,  the  University  conferred  twenty- 
one  Doctors’  degrees  and  ninety-six 
Masters’  degrees  upon  students  major¬ 
ing  in  Education. 

Joseph  Alva  Baer,  Ph.D. 

“Men  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  United  States” 

Earl  Cassatt  Bowman,  Ph.D. 

“A  Plan  for  Evaluating  Teaching  in 
Terms  of  Pupil  Activities” 

Charles  Samuel  Clucas,  Ph.D. 

“Analysis  and  Measurement  of  Certain 
Background  Factors  Conditioning  in 
the  Study  of  History” 

Mervin  Arnold  Durea,  Ph.D. 

“Fundamental  Considerations  in  Men¬ 
tal  Hygiene” 

Harold  Asahel  Edgerton,  Ph.D. 

“Academic  Prognosis  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity” 

Walter  Abraham  Flick,  Ph.D. 

“A  Curriculum  Study  of  Duplication  of 
Content  in  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity” 

Clyde  Walter  Gleason,  Ph.D. 

“The  Delayed  Response  as  a  Pre¬ 
liminary  Step  toward  Sleep” 

Clarence  Holmes  Growden,  Ph.D. 

“A  Study  of  Free  Association” 

Marion  Jewell  Hay,  Ph.D. 

“The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Education 
with  Special  Reference  to  Modern 
Languages” 

Albanus  Blaine  Kitzmiller,  Ph.D. 

“A  Study  of  Certain  Vocabulary  Prob¬ 
lems  in  High-School  Science” 

Bert  Allen  Nash,  Ph.D. 

“A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Tests  during  the  Past 
Twenty  Years” 

Amalie  Kraushaar  Nelson,  Ph.D. 

“The  Reactions  of  Infants  to  Thermal, 
Gustatory,  and  Olfactory  Stimuli” 
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Hans  Jordan  Peterson,  Ph.D. 

“Technical  Vocabulary  and  Background 
Information  in  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology” 

Lester  Raines,  Ph.D. 

“The  Effect  upon  an  Audience  of 
Emotionally-Toned  Literature,  Vo¬ 
cally  Expressed” 

Robert  Ernest  Smith,  Ph.D. 

“A  Study  of  the  Habits  Acquired  by 
Students  of  Industrial  Arts  in  Meas¬ 
uring  and  Judging” 

Zoe  Emily  Stogdill,  Ph.D. 

“A  Further  Study  of  the  Maladjusted 
College  Student  Results” 

Kuo-Hua  Sun,  Ph.D. 

“A  Study  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Re¬ 
actions  in  Infants” 

Edgar  Flandreau  Van  Buskirk,  Ph.D. 

“The  Place  of  Sex  Education  in 
Secondary  Education” 

Harry  Hull  Vannorsdall,  Ph.D. 

“A  Curriculum  Study  of  Duplication 
of  Content  in  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity” 

Alethea  Hebron  Washington,  Ph.D. 

“A  Reconstruction  in  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  That  Accords  with  Modern  Edu¬ 
cational  Ideals” 

Smiley  M.  Whinery,  Ph.D. 

“Some  Factors  Affecting  Scholarship  of 
College  Freshmen” 

WINTER  QUARTER 

Charles  Dickens  Giauque,  M.A. 

“The  Absence  of  Instruction  in  Indi¬ 
vidual  Gymnastics  in  Elementary 
Schools  as  a  Weakness  in  the  School 
Program” 

James  Edgar  McNaughton,  M.A. 

“Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings 
and  Grounds” 

James  Glenn  Ross,  M.A. 

“Techniques  for  Investigating  Psy¬ 
chological  Aspects  of  Public  Speaking 
and  Some  Preliminary  Results” 

Clyde  Maxwell  Simon,  M.A. 

“A  Building  Program  for  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  District  of  Cygnet,  Ohio” 


SPRING  QUARTER 

Harrison  Shearer  Brinser,  M.A. 

“Illustrative  Material  in  Teaching  His¬ 
tory” 

Mildred  Kathryn  Dietsch,  M.A. 

“A  Correlation  of  the  Intelligence 
Quotients  of  the  Drawing  Test  with 
the  Stanford  Binet” 

AUTUMN  QUARTER 

Edward  Robert  Abernathy,  M.A. 

“A  Tone-Intensity  Comparison  of  the 
Hearing  of  Deaf  Brothers  and  Sis¬ 
ters” 

V'ernon  Doyle  Campbell,  M.A. 

“A  Survey  of  Union  Township,  Butler 
County,  Ohio” 

Ohmer  Pauldin  Gump,  M.A. 

“Studies  of  the  Interior  Arrangement 
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